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THE CEYLON JUNGLEFOWL 
(Gallus lafayettii Lesson) 


By G. M. Henry (Constantine, Falmouth, Cornwall) 


The genus Gallus comprises four species, of which the progenitor 
of all domestic breeds, G. gallus, the Red Junglefowl, is by far the 
best known. In its wild state this bird inhabits the northern and 
eastern portion of India (used in its geographical, not political, sense), 
and the neighbouring countries to the east of it, Burma, Siam, and 
Malaya. The southern and western portions of the Indian Peninsula 
are inhabited by the Grey Junglefowl, G. sonnerati. The Javan Green 
Junglefowl, G. varius, is a very different-looking creature (especially 
the male) from the other three, and would seem almost to deserve a 
genus to itself. 

The fourth member of the group is confined to Ceylon, where it is 
widely distributed wherever jungle is sufficiently extensive to afford 
it the protection and seclusion that it needs. It occurs at all eleva- 
tions from sea-level to the highest hills—about 8,000 feet—but, owing 
to the pressure of rapidly growing human population, involving 
deforestation and cultivation, the Junglefowl is being crowded out of 
vast areas where it was formerly common. There can be little question 
that its survival is largely due to the extreme wariness that it develops 
wherever it comes into contact with human kind ; in remote jungle 
districts, where it had been unmolested by man, I have sometimes 
found it to be little more nervous of observation than ordinary village 
poultry. A very slight acquaintance with man and his ways, however, 
suffices to render it cautious in the extreme. Forest of any kind, even 
low scrub jungle, is its home, but it dislikes tall rain-forest with its 
dense and lush undergrowth, and finds ideal conditions in the 
comparatively low and open jungle of the dry zone. In more densely 
wooded country it will be found on the outskirts rather than in the 
depths. Although it never departs very far from cover, it likes to 
emerge into open spaces, such as roadsides or deserted cultivation, 
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especially in the early morning or after heavy rain. Like other forest- 
haunting Phasianidae, it generally prefers running to cover rather 
than flying, being difficult to put up on the wing unless surprised 
when it has strayed too far from cover to reach it by a quick dash. 
This statement, however, applies mainly to disturbance by humans ; 
when alarmed by a dog or other carnivore its usual reaction is to fly 
up into the nearest tree, there to peer at the intruder, cackling its 
alarm for some time before flying off to safer quarters. When thus 
excited, it carries the tail, which is usually trailed as shown in the 
plate, much more erect, more after the manner of a domestic fowl. 

One of the most characteristic sounds of the Ceylon jungles is the 
crowing of the Jungle-cock. It is a joyous and musical sound, 
generally likened to “‘ George Joyce’. A better transliteration to my 
ears is chiok, chaw choyik—uttered in a crisp and staccato manner—the 
terminal 7k being higher pitched than the rest. In uttering the crow, 
the cock usually carries his head almost level with the body and 
jerks the beak sharply up at each syllable—a very different style from 
the bold stance of the farmyard Chanticleer ! Crowing may be heard 
throughout the year, but is much more frequent during the breeding 
season and is merely sporadic during the moult, which takes place 
during August-October. Moulting, by the way, in the Ceylon 
Junglefow!l differs from that of both its Indian congeners in that there 
is no “ eclipse ”’ phase of plumage intercalated into the moulting cycle. 

The alarm-cackle of the Ceylon Jungle-hen is a high-pitched and 
staccato kwikkuk, kwikkukkuk repeated at brief intervals. When about 
to lay, she krarks in similar manner to a domestic hen but in a higher 
key, and her cluck to her chicks is similarly high-pitched and metallic. 

The food consists of seeds of many plants, grain, wild berries, leaves, 
and buds, and numerous insects and small animals ; in fact, the bird 
is completely omnivorous. The hen, in particular, is a most 
industrious scratcher, leaving a trail of scratchings wherever she goes. 
In the dry season, it is often possible to hear one scratching among 
the rubbish of the forest floor a considerable distance off, and by 
using the utmost caution, to stalk her. Hens, however, seem to be 
much more wary than cocks, decamping at the slightest suspicion of 
any unusual sound. 

Nellu-flowering years are the Junglefowls’ prosperous time ;_ this 
genus of plants (Strobilanthes—many species) forms the greater part of 
the undergrowth in the upcountry forests above, say, 4,000 feet. 
It flowers at intervals of several years, seeds profusely, and then dies. 
The seed induces a periodical migration of Junglefowl, Spurfowl, and 
other seed eaters into the mountain forests, where they fatten and 
multiply greatly. 

Roosting takes place in trees, usually fairly high, and perched on 
thin outer branches, well sheltered by leafage. Nocturnal-hunting 
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palm civets, which can climb almost anything, are among the 
Junglefowls’ worst enemies, and the habit of selecting a type of 
roosting site which prevents surprise attack by climbing marauders 
has doubtless become fixed by natural selection. The same roost is 
commonly used for a considerable period of time. 

The cocks are very pugnacious during the breeding season, 
challenging each other both by crowing and by clapping the wings 
together over the back, from three to six claps. (The crow appears 
to be an assertion of territorial claims, whereas wing-clapping is a 
definite challenge to battle.) This smacking sound is easily imitated, 
and often leads to the cock’s undoing, as he may be lured by it within 
easy gunshot from a distance of a hundred yards or more. While 
approaching a “‘ challenger ’’, however, he does not lose his native 
caution and, in my experience, he nearly always approaches from a 
different quarter than the expected one. Actual fights appear to be 
infrequent, but when they do take place they are fierce and bloody. 
I have occasionally met with a cock badly maimed and with its head 
covered with gore ; while very old cocks may show scars of battle in 
the shape of deeply slit comb and wattles. The spurs are fearsome 
weapons, 1} inches long and very sharp. 

While sporadic breeding may go on for most of the year, the 
principal season is in the first half. In the wild state, I believe that 
monogamy prevails until incubation commences, and thereafter the 
cock departs to make fresh conquests; he is certainly not averse 
from polygamy in captivity. His courting behaviour closely resembles 
that of a domestic cock, except that it is conducted in a much more 
ceremonious way. The display, which is repeated many times before 
coition, consists in running closely round the hen, extending the wing 
nearest to her to the ground and scraping its primaries with the foot. 
At the same time, the purple rump-patch is raised on the opposite 
side so as to make the most of its iridescent glories. Finally, the neck 
hackles are expanded into a ruff. 

The hen makes her nest—a mere scrape, with only such lining as 
falls into it from the surrounding dead leaves, etc.—on the ground in 
the shelter of a tree-trunk, rock, or fallen stump, concealed by herbage. 
Many nests, however (possibly the majority), are made above ground 
level, in such situations as the top of a dead stump, a heap of rubbish 
caught up in tangled creepers, or even in the deserted nest of some 
large bird. Two to four eggs comprise the normal clutch ; they are 
pale buff, more or less finely peppered with dark specks, and measure 
about 48 x 35 mm. The hen does not appear to announce the arrival 
of her eggs by cackling and in fact, all her actions in connection with 
her nursery are silent and furtive in the extreme. She approaches 
her nest with the utmost caution, sits very close, and leaves her eggs 
for the purposes of feeding, dusting, exercise, etc., only at intervals of 
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three or four days. She will suffer an enemy (human at any rate) to 
approach to within a couple of yards, the while she trusts to her 
perfectly camouflaged colour-scheme to avoid detection ; but when 
compelled to leave, she runs or flutters silently away without any of 
the fuss that a domestic hen would make. 

Subject to confirmation, I believe, and have some evidence from 
eggs hatched under domestic hens, that the incubation period is 
considerably shorter than that of domestic fowls’ eggs—no more than 
eighteen or nineteen days. The chicks are very precocious, learning 
to scratch for themselves almost as soon as they leave the nest. Their 
flight feathers grow rapidly, and within a week they can fly like a quail. 
At their mother’s alarm-squawk, hatchlings vanish instantly like coins 
from a juggler’s hand, diving under fallen leaves or under herbage in 
an amazing way. They are taken into trees for roosting when a few 
days old, and they remain under the mother’s care until they are 
well grown. 


THE CEYLON JUNGLEFOWL IN CaPTIVITY 


This bird was for long regarded as very difficult to keep alive and 
almost impossible to breed in captivity. Many attempts have been 
made in the past to obtain hybrids between it and the domestic fowl 
for the purpose of establishing whether or not such hybrids would 
prove to be fertile, and, if they were, whether this species might have 
had a part in the ancestry of any of the domestic breeds. These 
attempts appear to have all come to nought, mainly owing to the 
nervous and excitable nature of the bird. At a small zoo maintained 
in the grounds of the Colombo Museum, the key to keeping Junglefowl 
in health and breeding condition was found to lie in making their 
aviaries as much as possible a microcosm of their jungle home, and 
then leaving them to their own devices with an absolute minimum of 
human interference. With the greater part of the aviary planted with 
abundant shrubbery and grass-tussocks, and the floor (of natural 
earth) covered with a thick mulch of garden sweepings, the birds 
settled down quickly, tamed themselves, and lost their reluctance for 
human observation. Under these conditions they bred and multiplied 
at a great rate. 


HYBRIDIZATION 


In 1941-43 I obtained several broods of hybrids between a Jungle- 
cock and a domestic hen of mongrel-type with traces of Malay game 
blood. She was a light-brown bird, quite evenly marked, and such 
pattern as she possessed conformed to that of the Gallus gallus type. 
She was put into the Junglefowls’ aviary with a full-plumaged cock 
who promptly courted her assiduously ; and after fertilization, she 
was removed to my home where she laid her eggs and incubated them. 
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The chicks, although slightly larger than pure-bred Junglefowl chicks, 
resembled them closely in colour and pattern, and some of the females 
among them, as they grew up, developed a colour scheme almost 
identical with that of the wild hen, but with coarser markings. 
Unfortunately, of the first brood raised, only one cock (“‘ Robinson ’’) 
reached full maturity, the remainder succumbing to fowl-pest and 
the attacks of palm civets. With the second brood better success was 
achieved, a cock (‘‘ Crusoe”) and three hens being reared to full 
maturity. However, of this brood, none of the hens partook so fully of 
the Jungle-hen appearance as those of the first brood, in spite of the 
fact that their parentage on both sides was identical (this I was most 
careful to ensure). Neither of the cocks resembled the Jungle-cock in 
colour ; ‘“‘ Robinson” was a rich golden-maroon in general colour, 
with the sickle and other tail-feathers greenish-black, strongly glossed 
with amethystine ; he grew a small comb of somewhat indefinite 
colour but showing nothing of the brilliant yellow centre so charac- 

l teristic of the wild cock. ‘‘ Crusoe ” was ofa bright golden-brown, with 

fF tail similar to “‘ Robinson’s” but his comb was a mere rudiment. 
d Neither of them showed the dark median streaks to the hackles present 
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/l In behaviour, these hybrids showed an interesting intermediate 
d nature between the two parental species. They had the run of a large 
re compound in Colombo, and no other fowls were kept. The hens were as 
3€ nervous and excitable as Jungle-hens, had a similar high-pitched cackle, 
e and all could fly perfectly. ‘“‘ Robinson” and “ Crusoe” became 
d terrific fighters, and sometimes had to be segregated from each other 
vl ; for some time, to save their lives. Their crowing was an extraordinary 
ir sound, utterly unlike the crow of either Gallus lafayettii or G. gallus, 
id and they indulged in it very freely, especially in the wee sma’ hours 
of of the night. All the hybrids roosted, singly, among foliage of high 
th branches of trees in the garden. 

al : On reaching maturity, mating took place between the cocks and 
ds hens, and the latter nested in various situations in the garden, laying 
or | three or four eggs. One selected a fern-pot hanging from the verandah 
ed eaves. Several broods of chicks were hatched, but none of this 


generation survived for more than a day or two. The hatchlings, 
unlike those of the first generation, were very patchily marked, and 
several of them were born blind. Their mothers’ frantic behaviour 


le- made their management impossible. 

me Like Jungle-hens, the hybrids sat very close, leaving their nests only 
ch at intervals of three or four days, but unlike them, when they did 
pe. leave, they would dash off on the wing, cackling excitedly. I believe 
ck this habit possesses biological significance for species-survival, in that 
she ; it diverts attention of enemies from the uncovered eggs to the hen 


m. (who can take care of herself). It would be interesting to learn what 
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is the habit, in this respect, of the wild hens of Gallus gallus, G. sonnerati, 
and G. varius. 


THE GALAPAGOS DOVE IN FREEDOM AND 
CAPTIVITY 


By A. A. Prestwicu (Southgate, England) 


Las Islas Encantadas—the Enchanted Isles, Insulae de los Galopegos— 
the Tortoise Islands, El Archipielago de Colon, Galapagos : World’s End, 
are the home of the Galapagos Dove WNesopelia galapagoensis (Gould). 

The Galapagos Islands are a volcanic group lying on the Equator, 
extending 14 degrees on either side of it, and about 600 miles west 
of the Republic of Ecuador, to which they belong. There are six 
principal islands, nine smaller, and many islets, scarcely deserving 
to be distinguished from mere rocks. The largest island, Albemarle, 
is 60 miles in length and about 15 miles broad, the highest of the five 
dormant volcanoes rising 5,600 feet above sea level. Fewer than 2,000 
people live on the islands. 

Captain William Dampier (1729), the buccaneer, visited the 
islands in 1684, and says: “‘ There are great plenty of Turtle-Doves 
so tame, that a Man may kill 5 or 6 dozen in a Forenoon with a stick. 
They are somewhat less than a Pigeon, and are very good Meat, and 
commonly fat.” 

Captain Ambrose Cowley (1729), another buccaneer, visited the 
islands about the same time, and writes: ‘‘ Here are also abundance 
of Fowls, viz. Flemingoes and Turtle Doves ; the latter whereof were 
so tame, that they would often alight upon our Hats and Arms, so as 
that we could take them alive, they not fearing Man, until such time 
as some of our Company did fire at them, whereby they were render’d 
more shy.” 

The next visitor to write of the tameness of these doves was Captain 
(later Admiral) David Porter (1822) in 1813: ‘‘ Doves peculiar to 
these islands, of a small size, and beautiful plumage, were very 
numerous, and afforded great amusement to the younger part of the 
crew in killing them with sticks and stones, which was nowise difficult, 
as they were very tame.” 

On its famous voyage round the world during the years 1832 to 
1836, H.M.S. Beagle, under the command of Captain Fitzroy, R.N., 
arrived at the Galapagos Islands on 17th September, 1835. ~The 
naturalist to the expedition was Charles Darwin. During a stay of 
five weeks he visited four islands, made his very remarkable observa- 
tions and left on 20th October. 
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Darwin (1841) writes: “ This dove is one of the most abundant 
birds in the Archipelago. It frequents the dry rocky soil of the low 
country, and often feeds in the same flock with the several species of 
Geospiza. It is exceedingly tame, and may be killed in numbers. 
Formerly it appears to have been much tamer than at present. 
. . . It is surprising that the change has not been greater ;—for these 
islands during the last hundred and fifty years, have been frequented by 
buccaneers and whalers ; and the sailors, wandering through the woods 
in search of tortoises, take delight in knocking down the little birds.” 

Darwin (1839) also says : “‘ These birds, although much persecuted, 
do not become wild in a short time: in Charles Island, which had 
then been colonized about six years, I saw a boy sitting by a well 
with a switch in his hand, with which he killed the doves and finches 
as they came to drink. He had already procured a little heap of them 
for his dinner ; and he said he had constantly been in the habit of 
waiting there for the same purpose. We must conclude that the birds, 
not having as yet learnt that man is a more dangerous animal than 
the tortoise, or the amblyrhynchus, disregard us, in the same manner 
as magpies in England do the cows and horses grazing in the fields.” 

John Gould (1841) described and depicted Darwin’s specimens, and 
named this species Zenaida Galapagoensis. But in 1872 the Swedish 
Professor Carl J. Sundevall (1873) placed it in a separate genus 
Nesopelia. Its distinctness from Zenaida appears to be slight, but the 
tail is proportionally shorter and less graduated, and is composed of 
twelve instead of fourteen rectrices. 

Gould is the recognized author but prior to his description 
Dr. Néboux (1840), Surgeon-Major of the frigate Vénus, had described 
some of the new birds collected during the voyage round the world 
of that vessel in 1836-39. He named this dove Colombi-Galline des 
Gallapagos, without, however, assigning any scientific name (and 
see Prévost and Des Murs (1855)). 

Salvadori (1893) describes this dove: ‘‘ Adult male. Forehead 
dark vinous, changing into brown-olive on the crown, occiput, nape, 
mantle, lower back, rump, and upper tail-coverts; throat pale 
rufous, changing into deep, vinous on the breast ; abdomen rusty 
vinous ;_ under tail-coverts grey, more or less with a rusty tinge ; 
ear-coverts silvery grey, bordered above and below with a black line ; 
feathers of the cheeks vinous, edged with black ; sides of the neck 
with golden and amethyst reflections ; scapulars and upper wing- 
coverts brown, each with two black spots, one on each web, the 
central part of the feathers often whitish ; outer upper wing-coverts 
whitish on the outer web ; primary-coverts and quills blackish, the 
latter with paler tips and narrow light edges ; under surface of the 
quills greyish ; tail greyish brown, with a black subterminal band, 
leaving a broadish apical band: ‘iris dark brown; feet pink ; 
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eyelids pale blue’ (Dr. Habel); bill black. Total length about 
8-5 inches, wing 5:25, tail 2-7, bill 0-65, tarsus 0-9.” 

There are some slight variations in plumage and measurements 
noticeable between specimens from the various islands. Robert 
Ridgway (1897) gives a full description with measurements, and 
Gifford (1913a) gives a table of measurements for 174 specimens. 

The female’ differs from the male in its ‘‘ much smaller size, duller 
upper surface, and more whitish wing-coverts, while the sides of the 
neck are often as glossy as in the male. Immature birds are below 
brownish, with whitish fringes to the feathers, the sides of the neck 
are not glossy, and the lesser upper wing-coverts have rufous edges ”’. 
Rothschild and Hartert (1899). 

The egg is pure white in colour and elliptical-oval in shape. E. W. 
Gifford (1913) gives the following measurements for four eggs: 
Narborough Island, 26-4 x 20-4 mm.; Wenman Island, 27-0 x 
20°2 mm., and 26-0 X 19°7 mm., 26-3 X 19:6 mm. (same nest). 

Nesopelia galapagoensis (Gould) is found on all the principal islands 
of the Archipelago. It is, however, represented by a distinctive race 
on the two most northerly islands, Culpepper and Wenman. This 
subspecies has been described and named W. g. exsul by Rothschild 
and Hartert (1899). It differs only from the nominate race in being 
considerably larger, having a larger body, longer wings, and a longer 
and heavier bill. 

Darwin’s exploration was the forerunner of numerous scientific 
expeditions. The majority of these, however, were more interested in 
surveying or collecting the Giant Land Tortoises and Marine 
Iguanas than in studying the life history of a small dove, although 
the various reports of the majority do give some passing reference to 
it and its very remarkable tameness. 

Dr. A. Habel (1876) visited the islands in 1868, and says: 
“Having been accustomed to find the skins of Central-American 
Doves very tender and difficult to remove, I was surprised at the 
toughness of the skin of this species, it being even stronger than the 
rest of the land-birds of these islands. 

For some years parties‘ have visited these islands to collect the 
orchilla (Rocella tinctoria), a kind of moss growing on the bushes, 
trees, and even rocks on the windward side of the islands. This Dove 
being considered by these men a delicate morsel, is caught by them 
in numbers. It is therefore neither so abundant nor so tame as in 
former years ; nevertheless many were knocked down with switches 
every morning by our men, as many as three dozen sometimes falling 
to one man before breakfast, all of which he would devour at one 
meal ! ” 

So far this has been a saga of persecution and slaughter, and this 
sorry narrative of necessity continues. 
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; Edward Winslow Gifford (1913) accompanied the Expedition of 
the California Academy of Sciences to the Galapagos Islands, 
1905-1906, as ornithologist. And so, at last, we are given a picture 
of the life of this dove. 

It appears that the breeding season, taken as a whole throughout 
the Archipelago, extends over seven months, from March to September 











} inclusive. 
The nests are usually in slight hollows in little cavities in the rocks, 
Y sheltered from the weather by overhanging ledges or shelves, and are 
c roughly lined with fern-stems and pieces of grass. But on Wenman 
Island (one of the two islands occupied by the larger exsul) ‘‘ The 
nests were slight depressions in the ground, lined with grass and 
protected by the broad leaves of cactus (Opuntia Helleri), the plants 
: growing very close to the ground. ... When flushed, the owners of 
C the nests fluttered away as though wounded ”’. 
; Gifford goes on to say: “ They were frequently seen during the 
s day, sitting in the trees and bushes and in the tree cactuses (Opuntia), 
e and once or twice, during rains, taking shelter beneath overhanging 
is rocks. During a brief interval of sunshine one day, on Gardner-near- 
d Hood, I observed a flock of a dozen or more lying on their sides and 
g stretching one wing up to sun themselves—a common habit among 
r doves. 

The daily flights of this bird seemed to take place chiefly in the 
ic mornings and evenings, and were evidently made to and from water 
n and roosting-places. Single birds and straggling flocks were seen. 
e Perhaps the largest flight was noted at James Bay, James Island, 
h where, on the evenings of August 6 and 7, scores flew by towards 
10 dl the black lava south of the bay. They flew along the beach and over 

the water at an elevation of twenty or thirty feet, some much higher, 
‘3 i coming from the direction of the lofty promontory at the north end of 
n 4 the bay. Occasionally doves were seen flying from Hood Island to the 
1e neighbouring Gardner, and vice versa; and on July 25 two were 
1€ encountered at sea flying from Daphne towards Indefatigable. 

On the ground, the gait of the Galapagos Dove was similar to that 
1€ 4 of the Mourning Dove. Its flight, however, was neither as swift nor 
S, t as graceful. In alighting, a whistling sound was often produced, 
ve | apparently with the wings. 

m Their chief food was seeds and occasional pieces of green grass. 

in Once some were seen eating cactus pulp from a fallen tree, and on 

es | another occasion several were seen feeding on the ocean-beach among 

ng the mangroves. 

ne When killed, considerable water sometimes escaped from their 
mouths, as was also the case with Passerine Doves (Chamaepelia 

1is passerina) killed on Socorro, Revilla Gigedo Islands. Their drinking 


places were found to be rather varied. In some instances they were 
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noted drinking from a tank epiphyte (Tillandsia insularis) which grew 
in the transition and forested moist regions, and which sometimes 
contained as much as a pint of water. On Bindloe Island they 
quenched their thirst with the water that condensed about the steam- 
holes in the craters. On other islands they resorted to springs, ponds, 
and water-holes, although some of the last at times contained rather 
salty water.’ 

No account appears to be complete without mention of numbers 
killed, and this applies even to the present. Gifford says: ‘‘ On 
Charles Island they were easy of approach, in spite of the fact that 
that island has been much frequented by man. From our experience, 
it would seem that this bird is rather slow in recognizing its enemies. 
In fact, they were so unsophisticated that we noosed many, and caught 
many in hand-nets. One day on Hood Island, Mr. King and I 
noosed twenty-one. The nooses were of thread, and were fastened to 
the ends of sticks six or eight feet long. The birds were followed about 
until an opportune moment arrived, when the noose was slipped over 
the head of one. We found we were more successful when barefoot 
than when wearing shoes, as the noise caused by the contact of shoes 
with rocks startled the birds. The males proved warier than their 
mates. On northwestern Indefatigable we killed a great many 
doves for food with sticks and stones.” 

Joseph R. Slevin (1931) also accompanied this Expedition, as 
herpetologist. His diary contains a dozen or more references to this 
dove, but his interest was purely culinary. For instance, under the 
date 3oth November, 1905, we read: ‘‘ Thanksgiving Day! All 
hands turned out at 6.00 a.m. for 6.30 breakfast, after which we 
all went ashore to hunt doves for our Thanksgiving dinner. By 
nine o’clock we mustered at the landing place with 96 doves between 
us. We plucked and cleaned them on the beach, bringing them on 
board for the cook, who gave the dishpan an extra good cleaning 
and used it to bake a dove pie in. Dove and cocoanut pie dinner 
at 2.00 p.m.” Slevin relates that on one day alone about 250 were 
killed ! 

The Academy’s series of skins of this species numbers 226, ninety- 
three of which are adult males and eighty-one adult females. 

In 1923 the Harrison Williams-New York Zoological Society 
Galapagos Expedition, with William Beebe as Director of Scientific 
Work, made a brief visit to the islands. 

Beebe (1924) gives an account of his encounter with this dove. 
It is so charming it is well worth recounting in full ; and be it noted, 
there is no mention of any killing ! 

** I climbed slowly up the bouldered cliffs to a wonderful look-out, 
the entrance to an ideal pirate’s cave, with all the great expanse of 
Darwin Bay spread out before me. I lay flat on a gently sloping, 
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shadowed slab of lava and watched another hour of Tower’s life. 
In the distance was the Noma, with her wireless cross-pieces covered 
with birds, a booby on each mast top and a mist of frigates, dense as 
gnats, revolving slowly overhead. 

A tide pool near the base of my cliff was half emptied and along 
its shrinking rim stalked immature yellow-crowned night herons 
and lava gulls, eagerly snatching at stranding fish. 

A pair of little blue-eyed doves came trotting along and pattered 
over my shoes before they sensed me as a living creature. With a 
crackle of wings they were off, but as if drawn, magnet-wise, they 
swung around to a neighbouring rock and, with bobbing heads, put 
their whole souls into a scrutiny of me. I sat up and the world-old 
tragedy of fear began. I did not understand. This was Galapagos, 
where fear had not entered and yet here the female was using all her 
wiles to tempt me away. She threw herself prone upon her breast 
and flapped helplessly, moving along by spasmodic jerks of both feet 
at once. Her head swayed from side to side, her beak opened as if 
in dying gasps, and she uttered low, undovelike sounds, wow / wow ! 
almost under her breath. Ceasing for a moment, she joined her mate 
and both crept about like mice, over and under the jagged lava. 

I watched for the focus of their efforts, and finally, six feet away I 
lifted a small piece of clinker. There was the home of the Galapagos 
dove, a few wisps of grass stems, a twig or two, forming a vague mat 
on which squatted a pair of squabs, fat and scantily downed in white. 
Although dazed by the flood of light which devastated the darkness 
of their little lava cave, they showed no fear: this was only the 
latest incident in the unknown out-of-door life which was ahead of 
them. The mother dove fairly brushed against my hand in her appeal 
for her precious twins, so I lowered the lava slab and went back to 
my couch. She took this as good faith, and no longer played her 
little deception, but gave me one last glance and slipped down upon 
her babies. 

During the first day I saw a half dozen of these doves here and 
there, but not until we began to search carefully did I realize how 
numerous they were. We found eight nests within a hundred yards of 
our landing beach, four with eggs and four with young birds.” 

Beebe gives two photographs by John Tee-Van, a female dove on 
the lookout above her nest, and a nest with the half-grown squabs. 
These are probably the first published of this species. Beebe (1926) 
again visited the islands in 1925. 

Gifford, Beebe, and others refer to the distraction display of this 
dove. Harry S. Swarth (1935) discusses this injury-feigning, and says : 
“The Dove is using a method of protection that has been implanted 
among her reactions for ages past, and it may be noted that this 
utterly useless but quite characteristic habit has survived through a 
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period sufficiently prolonged to have produced what we designate a 
separate genus.” 


In CAPTIVITY 


It is highly probable that the Galapagos Dove was first bred in 
captivity in the United States, so we will commence the review on 
that side of the Atlantic. 

The 1923 Harrison Williams Galapagos Expedition collected two 
or three doves for the New York Zoological Park. The actual number 
is not known to the present compiler, nor is any of their later 
history, but it is quite possible they were the first to be kept 
alive in America. 

Professor E. W. Gifford (1931), who has already described its habits 
in the wild state, writes: “‘ Mr. Albert E. Colburn of Los Angeles is 
the possessor of a large collection of living Galapagos Doves. The 
nucleus of this collection comprised birds brought by him from the 
islands after a fishing trip. From him I obtained a pair for my aviary 
in the early part of 1930. When I visited Mr. Colburn’s aviary in 
December, 1929, there were several pairs with eggs and young. 
He seemed to be having marked success in propagating the species.” 
It would seem then that to Mr. Colburn goes the honour of breeding 
this dove for the first time, presumably in 1928 or 1929, in captivity 
anywhere. 

Professor Gifford presents some notes on the breeding activities of 
his own pair. As this is the most complete account published to date 
it is now reproduced in full :— 

*“* At the time of arrival (March 4, 1930) the female appeared to 
be subadult. The male seemed fully adult and was a strapping big 
fellow compared with the diminutive hen. She has not lost her 
waddling gait nor the habit of carrying her wing tips below her tail. 
Her daughter ‘now has the same traits. 

In the spring after several weeks in my possession, the couple 
nested following perhaps a fortnight of courtship. The nest was made 
in [a] fiber bowl set in a canned goods box. Dry grass stems were 
used for nesting material and were all brought to the site by the cock. 
He was a rapid worker and in a day had assembled the materials. 
Two eggs were laid. These hatched in June. 

Incubation lasted thirteen or fourteen days. At the age of eight or 
nine days the squabs, which were only partially feathered, were 
deserted by their parents. The cause of this was apparently the 
ardor of the cock for a new nest. Mrs. Gifford took the fledglings 
into the house and for a month fed them by mouth. One squab 
remained tame and responsive to her presence ; the other became 
wild and intractable as soon as it could feed itself. The latter is the 
daughter referred to above. The former, unhappily, died of fright 
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when I attempted to remove him by hand from a small cage in which 
I had transported them to the aviary. 

Meanwhile the parents hatched two more squabs which they 
likewise deserted. These were taken indoors, but efforts to rear them 
proved unavailing. Somewhat discouraged at this lack of success, 
we decided to leave the third pair of squabs to the tender mercies of 
their parents. The mother apparently decided it was time she reared 
some of her own children. Then a strange thing happened. The 
father disappeared from view in the aviary. Investigation showed him 
hiding in the corner of a shelter. Observation then revealed that 
every time he came in sight of his wife she pursued him savagely. 
Truly, he was henpecked. Under this treatment he lost his enthu- 
siasm for a new nest and in a few days was noted performing his 
parental duties in the feeding of the squabs. These have now grown 
to maturity, a condition revealed by the pale blue naked skin around 
the eyes. 

In October the fourth pair of squabs was hatched and after a few 
days were allowed to die. In November the fifth clutch of eggs were 
laid, but was deserted. Now, in December, another nest is being 
constructed. The results will doubtless be nil so far as squabs are 
concerned because of the handicap of cold weather. On the whole 
the results are not pleasing—eight squabs hatched, four reared, three 
living. 

For aviaries Galapagos Doves are to be highly recommended. They 
are charmingly tame and inquisitive, and continually active. Dig 
with a spade or trowel and you will find them under your feet searching 
for tidbits. If you do not dig for them they are continually at it 
themselves, indefatigably turning with their beaks loose earth, leaves 
and rubbish. 

In addition to the chicken feed mixture called ‘ growing scratch ’ 
I supply them with screenings which contain wild seeds, millet and 
small grains of hemp. 

In displaying to the hen the cock makes his scarcely audible coo 
with his head down and his tail slightly spread. He struts in a very 
erect position when approaching close to her. 

In defense of his nest the cock will attack Pigeons several times his 
size that come into his vicinity, even routing such pugnacious birds 
as the Triangular-spotted Pigeon (Columbia guinea). The female, too, 


_is almost equally courageous. On the other hand, the species is not 


of a bullying nature.” 

Professor Carl Naether (1958) says: ‘‘ The late Karl Koch, ardent 
aviculturist of the San Diego Zoo, brought a fairly large number of 
these quaint-looking little ground doves from the Galapagos Islands 
to this country some years ago....”” These San Diego Zoo doves 
apparently bred well, because G. H. Corsan (1932), describing a 
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visit of the Southern Californian aviculturists, says: ‘‘ A whole pen 
full of the almost extinct Galapagos Doves surprised us all. Yes, and 
Mr. Ring never lost a bird, they bred so well.”” Why “ almost extinct ”’ ? 

Mrs. A. H. Bryan, Canal Zone, Isthmus of Panama, was also 
breeding them about this time. Dr. William Beebe (1933) says he 
saw “‘ Galapagos doves and callistes nesting in any place they could 
find ”’. 

Over a very long period Professor Naether has been very successful 
with a great variety of doves and pigeons. The Galapagos Dove does 
not, however, appear to have done well with him. In 1935 he writes : 
“Of the fifteen varieties of foreign Doves in my aviaries, the 
Galapagos are by all odds the ‘ fightiest’. Kept at first with a pair 
of Australian Crested Doves, it was but a very short time before the 
Galapagos fought them so continually that I had to separate the two 
pairs. While the two pairs were together the Galapagos had the 
following breeding record :— 


Laid first time on 20th March ; deserted 23rd March. 
Laid second time 1st April ; deserted 8th April. 

Laid third time 1oth May ; deserted 15th May. 

Laid fourth time 20th May; deserted 23rd May. 
Laid fifth time gth June ; deserted 13th June. 


When the Galapagos were separated from the Australian Crested 
Doves, they laid for the sixth time on 26th June, only to desert the 
eggs on 4th July. During all these ‘sittings’ they used but two 
nesting places, both largely hidden from view. On 11th July the 
seventh sitting of eggs was deposited, and on 25th July two young 
hatched. This is the first time that this pair of Doves has had young. 
At this writing the female is frequently off the nest to fight the male 
unmercifully, so that I had to remove him temporarily from the 
aviary. The moment she found that the male was gone she returned 
to her as yet tiny youngsters.” The young on this occasion do not 
appear to have been reared, for Professor Naether (1958) says : 
** Though I have kept pairs of these blocky little busy-bodies on several 
occasions, they made no serious attempt to nest.” He also says: 
‘* But not being at all ready breeders in confinement, they have again 
become so scarce that further importations will be needed to replenish 
fanciers’ stocks.” I understand Professor Naether now has another 
pair. It is to be hoped they will prove more successful than his 
previous pairs. 

Further importations will not be necessary if J. W. Steinbeck, of 
Concord, continues to breed on his present scale. He must surely 
have found the secret of success with this species for, during 1958, 
he says: ‘“‘I have raised over seventy-five young birds from the 
flock my friend brought back last winter ” (1958). 
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Great Britain 


Four examples were presented to the Zoological Society of London, 
on 11th July, 1893, by Captain Hedworth Lambton, R.N. (1896). 

A few days before Christmas, 1932, Lord Moyne returned from a 
yachting voyage during which he visited the Galapagos Islands. He 
brought back four Marine Lizards, one Flightless Cormorant 
(Nannopterum harrisi), and five Galapagos Doves, all of which he 
presented to the Zoological Society of London (Seth-Smith, 1933). 
The doves were put in the Western Aviary and during August, 1933, 
two young ones were reared (Zo00 Report). ‘They do not appear to 
have nested successfully again, as there is no further mention of them. 

On 12th October, 1937, a pair of doves arrived at Leckford from 
Cléres. The first young one was hatched on 28th March, 1938, and 
from then on they bred freely. By the autumn, 1939, there were 
about a dozen there and a number of home-bred birds had by then 
been sold (F. T. Jones, in litt. 17th November, 1958). Miss E. F. 
Chawner (1938, 1939) says the original pair first nested on the ground, 
in a little depression in a corner of one of the pheasant shelters ; but 
the succeeding nests were all fairly high up. By the end of 1938 they 
had increased to seven. 

About the same time Herbert Whitley was also breeding them at 
Paignton, and there were some at Foxwarren Park in 1938. 
Presumably, like so many other birds, they all died out during the war. 

We have recently received three pairs from J. W. Steinbeck and so are 
hoping to re-establish this species in England. 


France 


Jean Delacour bred this Dove freely at Cléres in 1934, 1935, and 1936. 


Germany 


Dr. J. Nicolai, Max-Planck-Institut, Seewiesen, has_ kindly 
supplied the photograph of an adult male which forms the subject 
of the accompanying plate. 

Dr. Nicolai has had considerable success in breeding the Galapagos- 
taube, and says (in litt. 13th February, 1959): “‘ My Galapagos 
Doves were brought over in November, 1957, by my colleague Dr. I. 
Eibl-Eibesfeld who had joined an expedition to the Galapagos Islands 
sponsored by the unesco. I believe Mr. Steinbeck’s Doves were 
brought by Dr. Bowman, a member of the same expedition. When 
M. Jean Delacour visited our Laboratory he told me that he, too, 
had acquired a pair from Dr. Bowman. 

My two pairs together reared nine young during 1958. Those 
bred during the winter (the first nest was in January) were liable to 
rhachitis, which could be counteracted by one or two drops of cod-liver 
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oil daily. In contrast, young reared in the summer developed into 
fine, healthy birds. 

Incubation lasts 13 days, and the young leave the nest when 
17 days old. They are then able to fly but normally run on the ground. 
They return to the nest to roost for some days further. Only two of 
the nine young reared were males.” 
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SOME BREEDING RESULTS IN THE 
HALLSTROM COLLECTION 


By Sir Epwarp HALtstrom (Sydney, N.S.W., Australia) 


Bird of Paradise—The season just past, that is November and 
December, 1958, a pair of Empress of Germany’s Birds of Paradise 
mated. With the Empress of Germany, as is common with many 
Birds of Paradise, the male plays no part in the building of the nest, 
feeding the female, or rearing the chicks. I am rather suspicious that 
in the early stages after hatching the male would actually do harm 
to the young; he was therefore run off into another aviary. The 
female built a simple nest on the ground, on a mound about 6 inches 
higher than the surrounding ground, and in a clump of miniature 
bamboo. This particular female in her several efforts at breeding 
had laid two eggs. On this occasion again two eggs were produced. 
She sat very carefully and eventually two young were hatched. In 
all her previous attempts she went to nest earlier and the youngsters 
were hatched at a time when there was very little insect life available. 
However, in November and December there is an abundance of 
insect life, and I was able, with the assistance of quite a number of 
enthusiastic youngsters, to collect sufficient to add to their fruit, con- 
sisting of paw-paw, ripe apple and banana, currants, and yolk of egg. 

The hen appeared to be doing a splendid job, but as the eggs were 
completely in the open and on the ground, and at that time of the 
year we have a number of thunderstorms, some quite heavy, that 
could have been disastrous to the little family. I therefore covered 
the whole of the aviary with a plastic substance reinforced with fine 
flywire, known here as “‘ Windowlite ’’, fastened securely in position. 
As there were a number of paw-paws growing in the enclosure, the 
“ Windowlite ” acted as though the paw-paw trees were in a glass 
house, aiding the fruit to ripen and supplying fresh fruit growing in 
their own enclosure ; the birds appreciated this very much. 

On the evening that the covering of the aviary was completed we 
had a very heavy storm, with nearly 3 inches of rain, and I was, of 
course, very pleased that I had the covering ready for such an event. 
The hen carried on with the feeding of the two youngsters until they 
were fully fledged. The young birds were flying whilst they were still 
quite small, and completed their growing up amongst the tree branches 
in their enclosure. They made very little attempt to feed themselves 
until they were almost the size of their mother. 

I am particularly happy with this breeding performance, as most 
nests observed in the wild in New Guinea have but one egg, whereas 
this female always lays two. The youngsters are now fully grown and 
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independent of the hen ; one is larger than the other, and from other 
appearances I feel sure they are a true pair. It will be interesting to 
watch these birds grow to maturity. The aviary is in full view of the 
public, hundreds and on some days several thousands of people passing 
close by without disturbing the hen whilst she was sitting and later 
whilst attending to the young. They were in the charge of one of our 
keepers, Dudley Cannon, who gave them great care and attention 
until they were safely reared. 

Lutino Indian Ring-necked Parrakeet—Last year’s breeding was dis- 
appointing. I only hatched and reared twenty-two of these birds. 
The special type of aviaries that I have are excellent to the point 
when the youngsters leave the nest. Of ten pairs that laid eggs last 
season, none attempted to feed the youngsters after they left the nest. 
The final feeding had to be done by hand with the aid of a special 
syringe. It usually took about two weeks before the youngsters were 
taking food freely by themselves. We now have approximately 100 
lutinos. In setting these birds up to breed I always put together 
a lutino male and female ; as a result all the young are lutinos. 

African Grey Parrot—With these birds the male of my one very good 
pair was accidentally killed after having raised about twelve young. 
This season I have tried out another male and on peeping into the 
nest this morning it was observed that the female was sitting on eggs. 
We must now have patience and wait and see if the eggs are fertile. 
With another pair, the female had laid a number of eggs, always 
infertile. The male had been changed from time to time, and 
vitamin E given. I am very pleased to say that she now has one 
young, three parts grown. ‘The young Grey Parrots that I have 
bred over the years are now becoming interested in housekeeping, 
and some look as if they will go to nest this coming season. Some 
have been paired up, and I am looking forward with interest to what 
will happen with our own bred youngsters. I have had many letters 
from our members asking for particulars on how to breed African Grey 
Parrots. I should say the best type of bird to breed from is one that 
is not finger tame, but is tame enough not to resent human intrusion. 
The birds breed in a log placed at an angle in the aviary, are suitably 
fed, watered and cleaned, and left as quiet as possible. I use partly 
decomposed wood shavings about 2 inches deep in the lower end of 
the log, which is about 3 ft. 6 in. long. On account of being in a 
sloping position, the end farthest away from the opening is where the 
decomposed shavings are placed. I have found this method quite 
satisfactory. 

Macaws.—Last year I reared a number of Blue and Yellow and Red 
and Yellow Macaws. This season just past I have done equally well. 
I am sure there would have been a great deal more successful breeding 
had it not been for a very strange year. The birds came on to lay 
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her and before their incubation was completed, started to moult. In many 
to cases the eggs were left and lost. 
the ; Golden-shouldered Parrakeet.—This very rare and beautiful bird is now 
ing ' breeding very freely in my aviaries. It is much more difficult to 
‘ter succeed with them than with any other bird I have. Their habitat, 
our which was once quite extensive, has now been reduced to a small area 
ion of only a few miles. I was fortunate to get a permit to take a few birds, 
and with them I have now built up a collection of about forty. The 
lis- great difficulty in breeding these birds is that they go to nest in May 
ds. in their natural habitat where it is warm and hot at that time of the 
int year. In Sydney in the southern part of Australia it is quite cold 
lat «=o in May. I have observed that the female does not cover the youngsters 
est. and provide them with warmth from her own body, but sits alongside 
cial } the little ball of fluff, which may be four, five or six youngsters. On 
ere ff very cold nights we had some losses, but fortunately the season just 
100 


past was a warm winter and all the young came through successfully. 


Fee, 


her New arrangements are under way for the coming season. 

Paradise Parrakeet.—Several years ago I was wrestling with the prob- 
pod sdf lem of breeding a synthetic Paradise Parrakeet. I now have three 
ing. \ pairs of birds that appear to have the exact appearance of the Paradise 
the Parrakeet. I have shown them to a good many people here who 
res. know birds, and not one was able to identify them as being anything 
tile. but the true natural birds. The next problem will be: are these 
ays birds fertile? I have bred a number of hybrids between the Hooded 
and and Golden-shouldered Parrakeets. These quite readily produce 
one young ; the young in turn are also fertile. I now have three genera- 
ave | tions of these fine birds. I am hoping that the same will apply to my 
ing, | latest synthetic Paradise Parrakeets. 
ome Cloncurry Parrakeet—This rare and very beautiful pastel-coloured 
rhat bird I have tried to breed for a number of years without success. 
a I know now, of course, that I was unfortunate enough to get all males, 
rey and I was not sure of the sexing. Year after year I procured an 
that occasional new bird, until I obtained one slightly smaller, the colour 
ion. of which was more sombre than the birds I had ; I realized that this 
ably meant a sex difference. She mated with one of my older birds and 
irtly produced four young. Last year she produced nine young in two 
d of clutches. The previous two: years she had four each year. A second 
in a pair has now produced two clutches, each of two birds. 
the Roseate Cockatoo.—In 1958 for the first time I was able to procure 
uite three albinos. Albinos are magnificent birds with pure white backs, 

tails, and wings with a more brilliant red breast. One was mated 
Red to an ordinary male and the other pair was put up together. Each 
vell. pair produced eggs but made no attempt to sit. 
ding Last year I also bred three pairs of Red-vented Parrots from South 
America and now have a fine little flock of these beautiful birds. 
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Canary-winged Parrakeets and Golden-crowned hybrid Cactus Conures 
went to nest and successfully hatched youngsters. 

Glossy Black Cockatoos—These were again successfully bred. Two 
of the earlier youngsters have now reached maturity and are now 
interested in one another and the nest, and I am hoping that they 
will go to nest very soon. My keeper had a peep into the original 
nest of the parent birds and for the first time we saw two eggs, which 
is exceptional as we have never before seen more than one. Their food 
is so highly specialized and the work of the parents in feeding the 
youngsters is so constant that I very much doubt their ability to rear 
two young. I have no intention of interfering, and will on my part 
give them an abundance of food and all the encouragement I can, 
should the two eggs hatch. 


* * * 


THE 1958 BREEDING SEASON IN CALIFORNIA 
By Davip West (Montebello, California, U.S.A.) 


It would be rather difficult to recall a year when poorer breeding 
results from the psittacine birds in my collection were obtained. 
Maybe the results only seem so poor when they are compared with 
what was hoped for and expected. 

During late 1957 and early 1958 a ten-year cycle of drought appeared 
to have ended and there was much more rain than usual for our arid 
region. This increased rain doubtless influences fecundity and sub- 
sequent breeding results, and the rains were considered to have 
improved the general breeding atmosphere. However, in April, 
just as most pairs were seriously beginning nesting operations we were 
favoured with ten days of torrential downpours, amounting to some 
15 inches of rain in the ten-day period. This is the equivalent to a whole 
year’s supply in ten days! At any rate this seemed to discourage 
the birds, and from that moment on it seemed to be a abate 
cycle of bad luck. 

I have never lost as many good birds in one year as in 1958. A fine 
lutino Ringneck, two male Pileated, a young Princess of Wales’s, 
four Bourkes, and a common Ring-neck all “‘ passed on”’ since April. 
As if these losses (from pneumonia, going light, broken necks, and 
other distasteful causes) were not bad enough, other tragedies also 
occurred as ygu will see. 

The blue Ringnecks reared three fine youngsters, but then turned 
on one baby and scalped it. The youngster was very badly hurt and 
it is largely through the efforts of Mr. Ken Perley that a complete 
recovery was obtained. Now the bird is a fine specimen, with all 
feathers in place, and apparently none the worse for wear. It is 
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rather unusual for Ring-necks to attack their young when immediately 
out of the nest. 

Several other pairs of birds hatched young and then allowed them 
to starve. As an example, from nine adult breeding pairs of Red- 
rumps one solitary youngster was reared by its parents, and two were 
reared by hand ! Probably eight to ten young were hatched, and then 
neglected for reasons not known to me. Many of these birds were pairs 
that had successfully raised fine young in preceding years. A split 
male and a yellow Red-rump hen were reared by hand by Mr. Lyle 
Wickline. This hen is unusual in that the rump is solid red, yet it 
must be a hen as it was bred from a split male and a normal female. 
Other pairs, too numerous to mention, had many clear eggs. There 
must be some very logical explanation for this poor showing on the 
part of such a hardy species as the Red-rump, but it certainly escapes 
me. All of the pairs were housed individually, and the smallest 
aviary was 12 feet in length. They had been supplied with copious 
amounts of green food, fruit, etc. ... I wonder if any of the members 
could comment on this ? 

While the number of birds bred was very small, the quality of the 
young was very satisfactory. Positive results included 4 Superbs, 
11 Princess including 2 reared by hand, 2 Crimson-wings, 3 blue 
Ring-necks, 9 Bourkes, 1 Pileated, 4 young Ring-necks from a split 
male and a normal hen, 7 hybrid Brown’s X Yellow Rosellas, 2 Queen 
of Bavaria’s, 4 Indian Alexandrines, and 4 normal Ring-necks. It was 
greatly disappointing that a split male Ring-neck and his blue hen 
allowed their three young to die. 

Despite the bad results I guess that once the avicultural bug has 
infested one it is always a case of “ better luck next year”’. Certainly 
there are some interesting results coming up... or at least so 
I hope. ... 
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BREEDING RESULTS IN A COLLECTION IN 
LOURENCO MARQUES 


By E. H. Hawke (Lourengo Marques, Portuguese East Africa) 


Since by printing in the issue of November, 1957, a short article 
relating some of my experiences, the Editor has implied these were of 
interest to at least some readers, I venture to send a further short 
account in the hope that this too, will be acceptable. 

In the first article I expressed the hope that some of my “ near 
successes ’’ would be improved upon during the next breeding season 
but again both the African Greys and sunbirds have unhappily 
flattered only to deceive. Just why the Greys find it impossible to lay 
a fertile egg I do not know, and if only half the number of eggs that 
have been laid over the last four to five years had hatched, I would 
by now have a colony of very considerable magnitude. 

The sunbirds nearly broke my heart. A pair of Scarlet-breasted 
(Chalcomitra senegalensis gutturalis) and a pair of Blacks (Chalcomitra 
amethystina kirkii) both laid and the latter actually produced two 
chicks which lived four and five days respectively before they were 
found dead on the ground below the nest. The deaths were, I feel 
convinced, due to my inability to provide a sufficient variety or 
volume of the right type of food. 

The Scarlet-breasted, for reasons best known to themselves, nested ina 
hole in a log which had been provided for Collared Barbets. The 
latter hollowed out the log, leaving a ledge of 1 to 2 inches before 
scooping out the interior and this ledge was selected by the Scarlet- 
breasted. Two eggs were laid but eventually disappeared, either 
having fallen into the log or been removed by some other agency. 

The Blacks constructed the typical sunbird type of nest, keeping me 
and my aviary attendant very busy indeed trying to provide the right 
type of cobweb, etc. 

Even now I do not know why some is taken and some is not but 
the hen who, as noted in my previous article, is the sole home-builder, 
is very choosy indeed. To supplement the cobweb I supplied teased 
wool, fine grass, cotton thread, and indeed anything that I thought 
might appeal. At the height of the operation the hen would not 
hesitate to alight on my head and try to remove, hair by hair, the very 
limited supply that remains. It would tug at my shirt or fly against 
my tie and try to pull that to pieces. 

Just to make the operation more difficult, the bird decided, of all 
places, to build its nest on the leaf stalk of a Paw-Paw tree. This 
provided virtually no “ grip ” and I realized that soon the weight of 
the nest would tear it from the stalk so I gave a hand by tying it 
firmly with string. One morning, just before the nest was completed, 
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I found it lying on the ground—the obvious reason being that the 
string had proved far too attractive to the various nesting birds which 
had succeeded in pulling it all away. With little hope I replaced the 
nest, this time fixing it with wire, and to my delight the hen immediately 
continued with her work and two days later had laid one egg. 

I thought then that my troubles in this particular direction were 
over but I was soon disillusioned. The day after the first egg was laid 
the leaf stalk broke away and again the nest was on the ground, though 
the egg was not broken. I replaced it by wiring the leaf stalk to a stick 
and then the latter to the Paw-Paw tree. Again the hen returned, 
laid another egg, and proceeded to hatch two chicks which, as already 
stated, did not live very long. Surely such persistence deserved a 
better fate. 

At.the time of writing, the same pair of Scarlet-breasted have again 
nested and laid two eggs but the hen, I fear, is beginning to lose interest. 

The nesting season has not yet got into its stride but I can already 
report two breedings that are “ firsts’ as far as my aviaries are con- 
cerned. .A pair of Natal Robins (Cossypha natalensis) have young but 
I cannot tell how many as the nest is in a box and I do not like to disturb 
them. Also my pair of Superb Tanagers (Calliste fastuosa) have two 
chicks out of three eggs and are busy feeding, being assisted incidentally 
in this work by a male Black-capped Sugar Bird which recently lost 
its mate. 

Judging from the remarks of Mr. D. H. S. Risdon (Foreign Birds, 
January, 1957), this breeding, if successful, will be close to a “ first ”’. 

In the issue of July-August of 1958, Mr. Boosey writes in glowing 
terms of that very lovely bird, the Lilac-breasted Roller (Coracias 
caudatus). All he says I endorse and there is nothing more beautiful 
than one of these in flight. At certain times of the year this roller can 
be trapped readily in this area and a large number have passed through 
my hands. When they first arrive, forced feeding with raw meat is a 
“ must” and this is quite a task as they have a bite that is to be 
respected. However, if properly handled, and given a supplementary 
feed of live grasshoppers, mealworms, or something similar, which 
they take fairly readily without assistance, they will soon start taking 
the raw meat. I consider ten to fourteen days is about the time 
required to have these birds eating unassisted. If fed live food, they 
become quite tame and a pair in my aviary will readily come to hand 
for a titbit. My experience is they will eat almost anything—meat, 
fruit, soaked bread, etc.—though live food is always preferred. 

In addition to the Lilac-breasted I have European (Coracias garrulus), 
Mozambique (Coracias naevius), and Broad-billed (Eurystomus glaucurus) 
Rollers. 
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BREEDING OF THE BLUE-AND-YELLOW MACAW 
By H. A. Snaz.e (Chessington Zoo, Surrey, England) 


For many years our Macaws (seven Blue-and-yellow and one 
Blue-and-red) were kept on individual perches, or in cages. At 
Whitsun, 1958, we decided to give them free flight in a building which 
we converted for the purpose. 

It was during the first week in July that the keeper found an egg, 
about the size of a pigeon’s, on the floor of the inside quarters. This 
he placed in a shallow feeding tin filled with sawdust and chaff, and 
a hen Blue-and-yellow Macaw began to sit. Over a period of some 
twelve to fifteen days three more eggs were found on the floor ; one 
was cracked, but the other two were placed in the nesting tin. In 
addition to the sitting hen, another hen bird, and a cock, were never 
far away from the nest, and wasted no time in attacking anyone who 
went near. We can only think that the presence of the other hen 
bird makes it likely that she was responsible for some of the eggs. 
All three birds shared sitting, and there were often two birds on the 
nest at the same time. 

On Wednesday, 6th August, twenty-eight days after the first egg 
was found, an egg was hatched out, but as no results were obtained 
from the other two (they were both clear), it is not possible to ascertain 
the precise period of incubation. 

The chick appeared sturdy, but helpless, and it was three weeks 
before it began to move about laboriously on its own legs, and 
eleven weeks before it was first seen to feed itself. Its feathers grew 
slowly, for the photograph was taken on 24th September, 1958. 
However, after this date the feathers grew apace ; by December, apart 
from the lack of tail feathers, the bird looked quite adult. 


* * * 


THREE AMAZON PARROTS 
By Keirn D. Frost (Bridgetown, Barbados, B.W.I.) 


Readers of the AvicuLTURAL MAGAZINE may be interested to have 
some recent information and news on three very beautiful Amazon 
parrots which are native to only a few islands of the West Indies. 

The birds to which I refer are A. imperialis of Dominica, A. guildingii 
of St. Vincent, and A. versicolor of St. Lucia. In the first place and, as 
you know, A. imperialis is very rare but is not extinct. On my last visit 
to Dominica, I did see one and only last week news came to me from 
that island that a friend of mine there had discovered a pair nesting 
very high up in a very high tree. I am trying to obtain a specimen 
but at this stage would not care to say what chances I have of doing 
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so. In Dominica this parrot is referred to as the “ Sisserou ” and I knew 
a man there who had one at liberty, the bird was very attached to 
him ; unfortunately he died and the “‘ Sisserou ’’, I understand, returned 
to its natural habitat. 

“ Sisserous ” lay only two eggs and very high up so that they are very 
difficult to get. Although they are protected by law, the natives will 
shoot them (if they see them) for food—parrot meat is very tough. 
I think that this is the reason for their being almost extinct. 

I am very much better acquainted with my favourite—Amazona 
guildingui of St. Vincent. I visit St. Vincent yearly and at the present 
I have a very nice specimen of this species. The bird is all of 19 inches. 
I am going to (or try to) take some colour photographs of it. I am 
expecting two more of A. guildingii and will try my utmost to breed 
them. For the past five or six years I have been visiting St. Vincent 
once yearly and on almost every occasion I have seen them in the 
mountains. They are by no means as rare as the imperialis but, 
nevertheless, a specimen can be obtained occasionally for ab ut 
£3 to £4. Like imperialis, they lay two eggs and once a year only. 
Unfortunately, instead of increasing they are becoming less and less. 
I hate to think what will be their lot in about 20 years. Unless drastic 
measures are taken against the natives who destroy them whenever 
the opportunity arises, the bird will be extinct before the Great 
Imperial. 

Guildingii are not very good talkers, their words are by no means 
distinct. They do try to talk but the result is disappointing. While 
you may not agree with me, I do think that guildingii is the prettiest 
of the Amazons from this area. 

I have sent to St. Lucia to obtain a pair of their parrots (A. versicolor) 
and a native has gone to the mountains to trap these for me. These 
birds are not as rare as is usually thought and I remember that in 
1954 I could have ‘purchased one in the market place for W.I. $5.00 
(£1 os. 10d.). I did not do so at the time as I was travelling through 
the Islands and could not take it with me, neither did I have the time 
to obtain the necessary Health Certificates, etc., to ship it to my home 
in Barbados. 

In St. Lucia, the birds are usually caught on a preparation of 
bird lime, which lime is made ‘by boiling the “‘ milk” or sap of the 
breadfruit tree to a very thick consistency. One has to be very careful 
when travelling through the area A. versicolor inhabits as this area 
is frequented by the deadly fer-de-lance. 


Note.—The above is from a letter received by Mr. E. J. Boosey, and 
passed on by him, with the author’s consent, to the Editor 
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THE BIRDS OF PARADISE ON LITTLE 
TOBAGO ISLAND 
By R. G. Krrxuam (Dublin, Eire) 


I expect most of the members of the Avicultural Society will have 
read at one time or another of an experiment carried out by the late 
Sir William Ingram, of London, in 1909. He learned that the Greater 
Bird of Paradise, a native of the Aru Islands, was in danger of becoming 
extinct owing to the demands by collectors for their wonderful plumes. 
They were slaughtered in thousands and their numbers were being 
depleted very rapidly. Sir William looked around for an island with 
a climate similar to that which they already enjoyed and finally 
settled on Little Tobago, situated about two miles from the main 
island of Tobago in the Caribbean close to the Equator, and far 
removed from the hunters. In 1912, the late Mr. Frost collected 
twenty-six pairs of these beautiful birds and liberated them on Little 
Tobago Island. This island is now known as Bird of Paradise Island. 

In February of this year, I visited Trinidad and while there took 
the opportunity to fly over to Tobago. I went to the north of the 
island and stayed for a couple of days in Bird of Paradise Inn at 
Speyside. From there I was able to make the necessary arrangements 
to visit the island and see, if I was very lucky, some of these Greater 
Birds of Paradise. The island is now under the care of a Superintendent 
and Guide—named Jeremiah George—who takes a great interest in 
the birds, knows their feeding times and places, and will conduct 
interested visitors to points where they may be seen. 

It is necessary to arrive on the island before sunrise, and so my 
host, Mr. Lau, called me at 5 o’clock in the morning, provided me 
with some breakfast and suggested that I should take with me a pair 
of binoculars. He also provided a boat with an outboard motor and 
three men to take me out to the island. We set off in darkness and in 
due time arrived at a little landing stage just before dawn. We climbed 
up the side of the thickly wooded hill and arrived at the cottage 
belonging to Jeremiah the Warden. He then brought us along a 
narrow path up the side of the hill, rising to a height of about goo feet, 
and then, as dawn began to break and the pale flush of sunrise came 
over the sky, we heard the first call of a male bird to his hens. These 
quickly answered, and in a very short time three or four had gathered 
together at a patch of pawpaw and banana trees, which had been 
planted some years ago especially to provide food for them. They 
flew around for quite a while before settling down to feed and we 
were able to see three cocks and a couple of hens. The cocks, of 
course, were easier to pick out owing to their brighter colouring. 
I thought that because of their golden yellow plumes they would be 
very easy to see amidst the green leaves of the trees, but this was not 
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so ; they seemed to blend remarkably well with the foliage and were 
very difficult to see as long as they remained perfectly still. However, 
the cocks soon started to call and dance on the branches, then it was 
possible to observe them very easily, and a beautiful sight they were. 

We stayed until about 7.30 a.m. watching them fly from tree to tree. 
I had hoped to get some photographs of them and to take some film, 
but I quickly realized that this would be quite impossible unless one | 
built a hide specially for the purpose and, of course, we had no time 
to do this so I had to be content with just watching them without 
taking any pictures. They were a wonderful sight and one that I shall 
not forget for a very long time. 

I talked to Jeremiah about their numbers and he told me that 
when they were released on the island originally, their numbers were 
depleted very rapidly because other birds were getting the food 
provided for them, and they did not settle down for quite a long time. 
However, they are now believed to have bred to the third generation 
and their numbers are increasing. I believe there are about thirty-five 
birds in adult plumage and a few youngsters which have not yet attained 
full colour. It is very difficult to take a census as no nest or nesting 
site has ever been found. One thing that can be said is that the birds 
now appear to be breeding well, feeding well, and are in first-class 
condition. ‘They are not strong fliers and so never stray from the 
island, and none has ever been found on the mainland. They do not 
appear to have any natural enemies and, as nobody is allowed on the 
island with firearms, their future looks reasonably well assured ; indeed 
everybody on Tobago hopes that this may be so as they are a splendid 
tourist attraction and one which I would not willingly have missed. 

In 1958, Mr. E. Thomas Gilliard, the Associate Curator of Birds at 
the American Museum of Natural History, paid a visit to the island 
for the purpose of observing and photographing the birds and taking 
films of their mating dance and display. In this, he was very successful 
and his pictures have been reproduced in the National Geographical 
Magazine dated September, 1958. 

PS. Since writing the above notes I have been browsing through 
some early volumes of the Magazine and have discovered in the Third 
Series, Volume V, year 1913-1914, page 35, a very interesting article 
on the Birds of Paradise in the West Indies, written by Collingwood 
Ingram, a son of Sir William Ingram who purchased the island and 
arranged for the birds to be sent there. The information contained in 
this article is much the same as I have written, but in greater detail 
and with a much more readable style. I found it most interesting as 
I am sure our readers will. It fills in a number of gaps in my notes and 
for this reason I draw attention to it. I think it also proves that the 
experiment so boldly undertaken in 1909 may be said in this year of 
grace 1959—fifty years later—to be a great success. 


* «A * 
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THE RESULTS OF TWO COLLECTING TRIPS 
IN MEXICO 


By J. L. Turop, Curator, Buteyn Bird Ranch (San Luis Rey, 
California, U.S.A.) 


A very fine aviculturist, Bernard Roer, of Phoenix, Arizona, talked 
of Mexico to me several times after a trip he had made there. His 
enthusiasm was infectious and we soon laid plans for a trip. He said 
that he had seen lots of birds and although he was not prepared to 
handle them, he brought back three. Unfortunately, at the border, 
the United States customs officials refused to admit the birds and they 
were confiscated. Well in advance of our trip I wrote to Washington, 
stating what birds we would like to import, approximately how many 
of each species, date of importation, and so forth, requesting a permit 
to bring them in. 

Our first trip was planned, in that we took suitable boxes for easy 
handling, camping paraphernalia, Blake’s book on The Birds of 
Mexico and Edward’s book Finding Birds in Mexico, road maps, and 
money. What we were not at all sure of was what kinds of birds we 
might find to bring home and if we could locate suitable help in 
Mexico to catch the types we wanted. Luck was certainly on our 
side, as it often is with the unenlightened. Bernard had a friend living 
at Tepic, in the state of Nayarit, Lewis Yeager. He had been an avid 
aviculturist in Phoenix. On retiring from active business after a 
serious leg injury he had moved to Tepic three years earlier and 
married a very fine lady of an old Mexican family. Bernard Roer 
wrote to the Yeagers, telling them that we were after birds. They 
invited us to use their home as a base and Lewis offered to help us 
all he could to get some fine birds. 

We left Phoenix on the 29th September, 1957, and spent the month 
of October in a most happy adventure. Another bit of luck was to 
greet us on our arrival at the Yeagers’ house for they also had as 
guest Dr. Allen Phillips, one of America’s finest ornithologists. He 
and Yeager were collecting bird skins from the state of Nayarit in 
preparation to writing a book on the subject. Dr. Phillips was a great 
help in introducing the Mexican birds to us. 

Our work for the first few days was to contact local bird trappers, 
if possible. They are somewhat migratory and there was some doubt 
that anybody was working in the Tepic area at that time. We 
did eventually locate one family of men who made a living at trapping 
birds and from them we learned of another family in the area and of 
a man in Tuxpan about 40 miles to the north of Tepic. We stirred 
them up with the promise of a ready sale for native birds. In the 
following days we did a lot of canvassing around the small towns in a 
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radius of 50 miles of Tepic. We would make an inquiry as to who 
had birds in that pueblo and usually we found several people with a 
bird or two. The main trouble here was that most of the caged birds 
were either parrots or wild doves or pigeons. Both of these are not 
allowed in the U.S. without quarantine. The difficulties with 
quarantine are oppressive so we were determined not to become 
involved with those types of birds. We did, however, find a few nice 
softbills and bought them, providing’ that the lady of the house 
consented to sell them, often she did not. Mexican people dearly 
love their birds ; if there was an avicultural society in Mexico, half of 
the people would belong. The other half would be little children and 
foreigners. Dr. Phillips is often called “‘ malo gringo” because he 
kills birds. 

Other days were spent in the jungles with Dr. Phillips and Lewis 
Yeager while they hunted. We learned a world full of ornithological 
information on these trips. Allen Phillips and his note-book were 
inseparable, with a code system he recorded every trifle of information 
concerning every bird that he saw or heard. It was most interesting 
to see how nothing seemed to escape his eye. He had spent his life 
working on the birds of the United States until recently ; he considers 
the birds of the tropics as something out of a dream world and his avid 
search for more knowledge of them promises to keep him young the 
rest of his life. 

I had always thought it a waste when a beautiful bird died in our 
aviaries and I had long wished for the ability to preserve the skins 
of those birds that we had loved and lost. The cotton-filled body of a 
bird cannot hold the beauty of a living one, but still that beauty is 
not entirely lost ; also, the preserved skin may be of some value to 
museum collections. This was the perfect opportunity to learn the 
art of making a study skin and Dr. Phillips was an expert teacher. 
Some day I would like to share the knowledge with fellow aviculturists, 
in the pages of this magazine. 

In these days spent in the jungles with Phillips and Yeager we were 
introduced to many new species as well as seeing some of our favourite 
aviary inhabitants in the wild state. We often saw Military Macaws 
flying overhead and calling as they went, and Petz’s Conures, 
Spectacled Amazons, and Finsch’s Amazon Parrots feeding in the trees. 
Along the roads the ridiculous Grooved-billed Anis were often seen. 
They are a loose feathered, dull, black bird that never seems to get 
excited over anything. One of the most distinctive birds of the area 
is the Collie Magpie-Jay, a very large blue jay with a black bib and 
face markings, a loosely feathered crest, and an extremely long tail. 
What a beautiful sight it is to see a flock of these jays sailing through 
the scrub with their long tails streaming along behind them. We were 

only able to obtain one of these jays on the first trip. We found it in a 
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small bamboo cage hanging in a Mexican garden ; it had no tail 
and probably never had, since the cage was too small to allow it. 
Bernard pulled out the stubs of the broken feathers and by the time 
we reached home the bird had a good start on a beautiful tail. On the 
second trip we obtained four of these jays. A curious thing about them 
was that two had the black bib while the other two had grey bibs 
with a black band bordering it. Later we saw this same difference 
in wild birds of the same flock. I made several inquiries about it and 
the Mexican people believed that the grey throated ones were young. 
However, there was some doubt about it and I believe that it is a 
variation in the species. Neither Yeager nor Phillips know enough 
about the species as yet to know the answer. These four birds should 
prove for certain the difference, whether they are young or a new 
model. 

Tepic is situated in a large valley surrounded by a great variety of 
habitats. There are densely jungled mountains to the west and pine- 
covered mountains to the east. In the valley are vast stretches of 
sugar cane, truck farms, and grazing pasture. The mountains to the 
west slope down into coastal flood plains where the varieties of shore 
and wading birds are numerous. We saw several species of herons, 
ibises, the Roseate Spoonbill, Anhingas, and many more in these 
flood plains. One day while we were sliding through the water in a 
dugout canoe we came upon a family of Boat-billed Herons. They 
are very uncommon and it was a treat to be able to study them, they 
were not in the least afraid. 

We were assembling quite a few birds, just from talking to different 
people and purchasing a bird here and there. The trappers had 
indifferent luck at first, but by the time we were ready to return they 
had a nice variety of birds. 

The “‘ Jilguero ” was the trappers’ greatest prize. It is the Brown- 
backed Solitaire in Blake’s book, but the Mexicans know it simply 
as the “ Jilguero’’, and they love it. In the forested canyons we 
would often hear one sing, to be answered by a male across the canyon, 
then another still farther away. Their song is a strange musical jargon, 
like something you would expect Shostakovitch to compose. It has a 
humorous twist that always leaves me with a half smile. I am sure 
that the Mexicans feel the same way about it ; we would see or hear 
this bird in small cages in homes all over the area, but nearly always 
they would refuse to part with it. 

A bird closely related to the “ Jilguero”’ is the “‘ Clarino” or 
Slate-coloured Solitaire ; this bird is not found around Tepic but on 
the higher plateau country around Mexico City. This bird is a real 
musician and its clear fluting notes cleanse the heart. Where the 
*¢ Jilguero ”’ leaves a smile, the ‘‘ Clarino ” leaves a brief mental quiet. 

By the time we had gathered everything up in preparation to 
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leave, we were amazed to have eighty birds of twenty-one species, a 
baby coati mundi, and a kitten ocelot. Certainly this far exceeded 
our expectations. We acquired the coati mundi by accident. We had 
been searching for caged birds in the small town of Tuxpan and we 
were about to give it up, there just was not anything available in the 
pueblo. A small boy stepped up to the car window and asked if we 
were interested in a Tejon. I asked him what a Tejon was and he 
replied, ‘‘ A Tejon, Sefior, is a Tejon.” So I asked if it was a young 
ane, I didn’t wish to seem so completely ignorant of what a Tejon was. 
He said that it was and he got into the car and proceeded to direct us 
to the house of the Tejon. He was not too sure of just which house 
the object of our search resided in, so he would ask every Sefiora that 
we passed. One lady finally knew the location, by saying that it was 
the house next to the Hallelujahs. ‘‘ What are Hallelujahs ?”’ I asked, 
and Lewis Yeager said that in Nayarit Hallelujahs are Protestants 
and everybody knows them because they are so uncommon. We 
found that a Tejon was a coati mundi and as it was indeed a young 
and tame animal it would be difficult to resist buying it, so we did not 
even try. The ocelot kitten belonged to Yeager and he gave it to us, 
which explains the second mammalian acquisition. 

When we left Tepic we could honestly say that we had a capacity 
load of livestock. In two days time we reached the border (about a 
thousand miles). We were fortunate to have had good weather : both 
the week before our return to the U.S. and the week after our return, 
the west coast of Mexico was torn by severe hurricane storms which 
caused damage and delays to the traffic using the highway. At the 
border of Mexico and the U.S. we were greeted with the news that 
they did not have a permit to let us through and we suffered a grievous 
five hour delay which was only terminated when I put a call through 
to Washington that won us a release, After we had arrived home and 
got the birds settled, I began to do some honest research into the art 
of importing. I wrote letters, and more letters, so that in the end 
I was armed to the teeth. On the second trip I flashily displayed 
the reams of correspondence to the border officials and we sailed 
across the border within fifteen minutes and it was done without 
permits or formal approval, That was the ice cream, the result of all 
that corresponding. In the United States our birds are protected and 
it is unlawful to hold them captive, so all birds that are not migratory 
between the U.S. and Mexico, and that are not psittacine birds or 
game birds, may be brought into the country without permit. Border 
officials do not realize this and it takes visual proof to convince them. 

The second collecting trip was made in January, 1959, into the 
same area and after much the same birds. This time we were better 
prepared, since we knew what to expect. We had travelling cages 
made to carry birds individually or in small groups of five or six. 
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We had better foods and medicines, better feeding and watering 
devices. It all helped, and here is the proof—we left Tepic with 114 
birds and we only lost one bird (eight died on previous trip). That 
one was a female Cacique that had been trapped just hours before 
our departure. 

One innovation on this trip that was not enjoyed on the first was the 
Japanese mist nets. They were used to catch some of the larger birds, 
The mist net is made of very fine nylon thread and is the next thing 
to invisible when it is stretched up, thus the name mist net. It is 
constructed in such a way that a bird striking it from either side forces 
a pocket in the loose netting and is held captive. All of the birds that 
were caught, but not held for exportation, were banded and released. 
United States Fish and Wildlife bands were used on all birds that 
will migrate north into our country this spring. Such banded birds 
are a service in finding migration routes below the border and in 
establishing the relationship of summer and winter homes of our birds. 

There are no further plans in the offing for another collecting trip 
into this area, but if there were we are sure that it could not surpass 
the enjoyment that we have already experienced in Mexico. 


LONDON ZOO NOTES 
By J. J. YEALLAND. 


An interesting bird has been presented by Mr. P. H. Maxwell. It 
is the Red-and-Yellow Barbet (Trachyphonus erythrocephalus), of eastern 
parts of Africa, a species new to the Collection. 

A specimen of Loriculus philippensis has also been presented. It is 
L. p. regulus, and the distribution of this race is, according to Peters, 
Guimaras and Negros in the central Philippines. This Hanging 
Parrakeet, which has a wide band of yellow on the crown, is called 
by McGregor the Central Island Colasisi. 

Other gifts of especial interest are three Redshanks presented by 
Comte Léon Lippens, a pair of Turquoisine Parrakeets by Dr. C. P. 
Royall, a Phayre’s Francolin, and a Pagoda Owl by F/Lt. E. A. 
Smith, two Brown Crossoptilons by Leckford Estates, Ltd., and a 
Black-collared Barbet by Messrs G. H. and J. R. Newmark. 

Two Golden Plovers, found with slightly injured wings, have also 
been donated and two Hammerkops (Scopus umbretta) have been 
purchased. 

Spotted Eagle-Owls, which successfully hatched and reared two 
Snowy Owls two years ago, have hatched a chick of their own. 
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h tad NEWS AND VIEWS 
That The Queen has accepted a gift of twelve flamingos from the 
before Zoological Society of London, of which Her Majesty is the Patron. 
The birds have been sent from Whipsnade and are now in the grounds 

as the of Buckingham Palace. 

birds, ~ ra ‘ 

re The British Ornithologists’ Union celebrated its Centenary, 20th— 


23rd March, 1959. It is pleasing to note that of the six Union Medals 


ers awarded on this memorable occasion two were awarded to our 
oneal members Miss E. V. Baxter and Peter Scott. 
s that if rf ts 
birds The Society is, of course, international in character. During the 
nd in year many overseas members arrive in England and, as often as not, 
birds. depart before we are aware of the fact. It has been suggested that 
g trip members intending to visit England should notify the Hon. Secretary 
urpass well in advance, so that a note to that effect may be put in the 
Magazine. This would in some measure foster a closer co-operation 
between our members. 
* * * 

The main part of the magnificent collection of parrakeets owned by 
the late M. J. Bruyneel, of Steenokkerzeel, Belgium, was sold by 
auction on 3rd March, 1959. Some very high prices were realized 

t in a total of about £3,600. A number of pairs had previously been 
} sold privately, so that the full total must have been considerably in 
; excess of this sum. A peculiar lack of appreciation was shown by 
ell. It the buyers in that whereas eight normal Quaker Parrakeets fetched 
astern £28, nine blues went for only £53. 
* * * 
Ren Peter A. Pope writes: ‘‘ It may interest you to know that a friend 


; of mine has a 1958 Mandarin Drake flying loose. It circles round with 
inging a flock of pigeons and lands on the roof of the house. It likes to search 
called the gutter along the roof when it is raining, and also inspects the 
dove-cote and the nesting-sites of the pigeons. We suspect that is why 


ed by the pigeon population has not greatly increased this past season. 
C. P. Although quite near the marshes, where larger flocks of Mallard are 
E. A. to be found, this Mandarin shows no sign of wishing to mix with them, 
and a even when they pass overhead.” 
aie * . * 
“ties Donations to the Coloured Plate Fund are gratefully accepted. 
The high cost of production of the Magazine necessitates additional 
\ revenue to that obtained from subscriptions. 





A. A. P. 


* * * 
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PHOENIX RE-BORN. By Mavrice Burton. Published by 
Hutchinson, London, 1959. Price 25s. 


The legend of the phoenix is widespread throughout classical 
literature and even down to the middle ages there was a popular belief 
in the existence of a bird that burnt itself to death on its own nest and 
later was resurrected. Medieval pictures of the bird generally show 
it with a hooked beak, sitting on a burning nest with its wings out- 
spread, but there is no general agreement as to the shape of the bird. 

The author describes the extraordinary behaviour of various birds 
which may contain the key to the myth of the phoenix. A tame male 
Rook in his possession living in an aviary, was seen disporting itself on 
a heap of burning straw. With flames enveloping the lower part of its 
body the bird flapped its wings, snatched at the burning embers and 
seemed to be trying to put them under its wings. Every now and then 
it would pose in the flames with its wings outstretched and head turned 
to one side exactly in the manner shown in pictures of the phoenix. 
Another Rook in the author’s possession showed a fondness for playing 
with matches and could even strike them. It also turned on electric 
fires and hot water taps and enjoyed the steam from kettles. A tame 
Jay was fond of lighted cigarettes and would rub them under its 
wings. This behaviour seemed very suggestive of the phenomenon of 
anting which has become much better known in recent years. It may 
be recalled that when anting a bird picks up an ant in its bill and at 
the same time spreads its wings, curving them forwards. The deiails 
may vary in different species but this posture is usually accompanied 
by twisting the tail under the body and then rubbing the ant up and 
down under the feathers of one of the wings. After having anted once 
the performance may be repeated. The bigger the bird and brighter 
its plumage the more remarkable it appears and the author mentions 
that he has induced birds to ant before numerous visitors to his aviaries 
all of whom had never previously seen the performance and were duly 
impressed. 

The author has collected a very extensive series of observations on 
these and allied phenomena both from personal communications and 
also from the literature and devotes a section of his book to speculations 
and possible explanations. He concludes by giving a list of 150 species 
of birds recorded as anting, including a large number commonly kept 
in aviaries. The book throws new light on a peculiar and little known 
type of animal behaviour and will be of absorbing interest to avi- 
culturists as well as to the general naturalist. 

E. H. 
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NOTES 


Tue DANGERS OF FEEDING SEED MIXTURES IN WHICH IS INCORPORATED EGG YOLK 


The following statement received from Mr. R. N. Fiennes, M.A., M.R.C.V.S., 
Pathologist of the Zoological Society of London, is of urgent importance to all 
aviculturists :— 

A letter has been sent by my colleague O. Graham-Jones, Veterinary Officer, 
Zoological Society of London, and myself, as Pathologist, to the Veterinary Record. 
The importance of the observation described is obvious and it seems to us that 
keepers of cage-birds should be warned in every way possible about the dangers of 
feeding seed mixtures in which is incorporated egg yolk to their pets. It is more 
than probable that a great many unexplained deaths amongst Psittacines and other 
grain-eating birds may be attributable to the transmission of infection in dried egg. 

A very large quantity of this type of egg is imported annually from China and is 
a source of embarrassment to the public health authorities because of the danger of 
transmission from it of enteric organisms. It is used for a variety of commercial 
purposes, such as the manufacture of artificial cream. It has been known for a long 
time that eggs may harbour enteric organisms, ducks’ eggs being more dangerous 
than hens’ eggs. 

The following is a copy of the letter in question :— 


** Recently two African Grey Parrots were presented to the Out-patients’ Depart- 
ment for examination. One of these birds showed a slight mucous discharge from 
one nostril but there was no history of serious disease at all. During the course of 
the examination it was noticed that the birds had excreted green fecal material 
which is, of course, not normal. Material was submitted for bacteriological 
examination. 

The fecal material was seeded in selenite broth and plated in D.C. and McConkey 
medium from the selenite. On culture, some white colonies were found which were 
picked for further study. These proved, by biochemical examination, and on both 
tube and slide agglutination, to be a Salmonella of the Taksony/Senftenberg group. 

The owner had been questioned as to whether any egg or egg product was fed 
to the parrot and stated that the only egg product supplied was the dried egg yolk 
included in the parrots’ seed mixture. She therefore sent a sample of this egg and 
this was treated bacteriologically in the same way as the stool sample. The egg 
sample produced a rich growth of Bacillus coli and in addition a Salmonella of the 
same group as from the stool sample was isolated from it. 

It has been shown by one of us (Fiennes, 1959) that Bacillus coli is one of the major 
alimentary pathogens in Psittacidae and the discovery, therefore, in the dried egg 
yolk, presumably of Chinese origin, that both Bacillus coli and a pathogenic Salmonella 
were present is of obvious interest and importance. The desirability of mixing these 
egg products in seed mixtures for Psittacines or any grain-eating birds is obviously 


open to question.” 
REFERENCE 


Frennes, R. N. T-W-, Report of Society’s Pathologist for the year 1957. Proc. zool. 
Soc. Lond., 132, 129-146. 


* * * 


CORRESPONDENCE 


INBREEDING OF GEESE. 


I was very pleased to read Mr. Laidlay’s letter in your last issue. Whilst I agree 
that some species of geese take three years to become mature, no less an authority 
than Dr. Konrad Lorenz states in his well-known book, King Solomon’s Ring, that “‘ jack- 
daws, like wild geese, become betrothed in the spring following their birth, but neither 
species becomes sexually mature till twelve months later, thus the normal period of 
betrothal is exactly a year ”’. 

I would suggest that this supports my contention that in a state of nature, brother 
and sister matings must be quite common. 

A. W. E. FLEeTcHer. 
136 CHEsTeR Roap, HEtsBy, CHESHIRE. 
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THE PURPLE WHYDAH 


With regard to the remarks by Mr. Yealland on the Purple Whydah I exhibited 
at the National, I am afraid that I shall not be able to provide photographs yet 
awhile for the reason given below, but I can at least add a little to the information 
given in Roberts’s book. 

On receipt of the bird last August in a mixed consignment from my friend in South 
Africa—Basutoland—it was out of colour and I took it for rather a fine specimen of a 
Paradise Whydah. The markings, so far as I can now recall, were very similar but it 
appeared to be a trifle larger than the normal. Anyway I kept it, hoping it would 
turn out to be a Yellow-naped or Broad-tailed Paradise. However, as it began to 
come into colour it gradually darkened all over and I began to fear it was a melanistic 
specimen. Slowly a sheen came on the plumage and, in the sunlight, this showed 
distinctive metallic purple lights. I can only conclude that this sheen is the reason for 
it to be named Purple, for in ordinary lighting it merely shows as black. I actually 
identified it from the coloured plate in Roberts’s book for the brownish markings on the 
wings are very clear. The reason why I am not at the moment providing photographs 
is because the bird is beginning to go out of colour (it was in oie our for 14 weeks only) 
and has dropped its tail feathers. These plumes are not as long as those of the Paradise, 
being only 16 and 21 cms. in length. Further they have no wires. I shall wait until 
it is fully out of colour and then endeavour to get a series of photographs. 

It has quite a pleasant song, similar to the Queen Whydah’s but a little coarser, 
which it precedes with a harsh chattering series of notes. Excluding the tail, the overall 
length of the bird is about 22 cms., and it has the typical Whydah stance of 75° to the 
horizontal. 

C, Everirrt. 

5, BROOKLYN Grove, S.E. 25. 


THE TREATMENT OF SICK BIRDS BY INJECTION 


The summer of 1958, as all readers will remember, was wet and sunless and was 
followed by an equally damp and soggy autumn which left the majority of birds 
in our aviaries ill-fitted to stand the rigours of an Irish winter, and very prone to 
chills, pneumonia, and other attendant disorders. 

By the end of November, a few of the less hardy specimens had shuffled off this 
mortal coil and a number of others were on the way out. Mr. Murphy, Superintendent 
of the Dublin Zoo, was really worried about the number of sick birds on hand— 
parrots, parrakeets, and even toucans were feeling the effects of the bad weather. 
All the usual treatments were tried, with varying degrees of success, and rather in a 
last hope, he decided to try injections of penicillin, chloromycetin or intramycetin, 
of which intramycetin proved to be the most satisfactory. The injections were given 
into the breast of the birds, into what appeared to be the most meaty part, and the 
needle was not put in at right-angles to the breast but rather pushed in along the 
line of the feathers. In the case of large parrots, 1 c.c. was given and smaller birds 
4 c.c. and the results, to say the least, were wonderful. 

A Sulphur-breasted Toucan, a bird which was really very sick and appeared to be 
on its last legs, having been given } c.c. of triplopen penicillin at about 9 o’clock 
in the evening was sitting on its perch and feeding well at 9 o’clock the following 
morning. It then had a second injection, and since then has never looked back. 
Two Grey Parrots also had several injections with great benefit to them. The 
injections did not appear to cause any shock to the birds and, in fact, distressed. them 
much less than endeavouring to give them a similar dose orally. They were kept 
warm but no extra heat was provided, just plenty of water and seed. One of the 
Grey Parrots was very far gone and it took about three injections before it was 
right. Of the nine birds treated, seven made a complete recovery and it was felt that 
this result was sufficiently impressive to warrant writing these few notes in the hope 
that they might help other members of the Society who have from time to time their 
usual quota of sick birds to treat. 

R. G. KirkKHAM. 

* THe GaBLes,” WyYNNSWARD Park, CLONSKEAGH, Co. Dusuin, Etre, 

















RETAIN THE 
COLOUR IN 
RED YOUR BIRDS 


BY USING THE NEW LIQUID COLOUR FOOD 


“SUPACOL” 


SENSATIONAL RESULTS 








See report of Olympia Show, ‘“ Cage Birds,” of ‘the 
improved colour to Mr. Sawyer’s Scarlet Cock-o-the-Rock, 
colour fed with “ SUPACOL” 


1 oz. size, 460 drops, 4/9. — 2 oz. size, 920 drops, 8/6. 
Post paid. 
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LYTTON LODGE, CODICOTE, 
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Mealworms 


We are the largest importers of mealworms in the U.K. and can give 
immediate delivery of any quantity from an ounce to a hundredweight 
by immediate return. We guarantee to despatch your order the same day 
as we receive it. 
1 oz. 2s. 6d. 2 oz. 4s. 6d. 4 oz. 7s. 6d. 8 oz. 12s. 6d. 
1 lb. 22s. 6d. 


Original boxes as imported :— 
2 Ib. 42s. 6d. 14 kilos (34 lb.) 60s. 3 kilos (64 lb.) 115s. 


Maggots 


We supply the finest feeding quality only, thoroughly recleaned, and 
packed in bran. No mess or smell, and absolutely safe for all birds. 
20z.3s.4d. 40z.4s.6d. 80z.7s. 11b.12s.6d. 3 1b. 30s. 


‘Sui 
Sluis SPECIAL SOFTBILL BIRD FOODS 


The firm of P. Shuis has been manufacturing SPECIAL BIRD FOODS 
since 1823 and is believed to be the oldest established firm of Specialist 
Birdfood Manufacturers in the world. They were the originators of the 
complete ready for use Special Birdfoods which are obtainable in no 
less than thirty different countries in the world to-day, and which, 
although often imitated, have never yet been equalled. 


Siu Shs 


*“ UNIVERSAL ” * INSECTIVOROUS ” 
(Yellow packet) for Thrushes, (Red packet) for Wagtails, Red- 
Blackbirds, Starlings, Pekin starts, Shamas, Nightingales, 
Robins, Mynahs, Bulbuls, etc. Robins, Flycatchers, etc. 

4 Ib. pkt. 2s. 4d. 1 Ib. 4s. 2 Ib. 4 lb. pkt. 3s. 6d. 1 1b. 6s. 6d. 2 Ib. 
Ts. 9d. 12s. 9d. 

34 lb. 12s. 6d. 7 Ib. 23s. 9d. 34 lb. 21s. 9d. 7 lb. 39s. 9d. 
28 Ib. 85s. 28 Ib. 154s. 


Above prices include postage or carriage. 


** GREENSTUFF ” for Birds 

All birds need a daily allowance of greenfood, and P. SLUIS “‘ GREEN- 
STUFF ” consists of a blend of the choicest Dutch vegetables and 
salads, including lettuce, spinach, and carrots. “ GREENSTUFF ” 
contains the essential vitamins of fresh greenfood, and should be given 
to both softbills as well as hardbills. It should be mixed with their 
normal food. All birds love it, including Budgies, who are well known 
to be difficult to get to take greenfood. 

Packed in airtight polythene sachets at 1s. and obtainable at all P. SLUIS’ 
Stockists. If unable to obtain locally, we shall be pleased to send you a 
sachet for 1s. 3d. post paid, or 1s. if ordered with other goods. 


E. W. COOMBS, LTD. 


WOODLANDS, WALDERSLADE ROAD, CHATHAM, KENT. 
Phone: Bluebell Hill 268. ’Grams: Avicult-Chatham. 

















CANDIDATES FOR ELECTION 


James Epwarp Apaas, 58 Penny Street, Lancaster. Proposed by Arthur Lamb. 
Haroun AnamaD, Siparia Erin Road, Siparia, Trinidad, W.I. Proposed by A. A. 
Prestwich. 
Miss WinirreD AusTEN, Wayside, Orford, Woodbridge, Suffolk. Proposed by D. 
Reid-Henry. 
The Hon. cae Baru, Leeds Castle, Maidstone, Kent. Proposed by J. J. Yealland. 
CrawrorD F, Barnett, M.D., 2628 Rivers Road, N.W., Atlanta 8, Georgia, U.S.A. 
Proposed by A. A. Prestwich. 
Arte BrANDWIjK, Stationsweg 43, Sliedrecht, Holland. Pro; by A. A. Prestwich. 
Mrs. JAcK CAKEBREAD, 348 William Street, Broken Hill, N.S.W., Australia. Proposed 
by Miss K. Bonner. 
Twan Kee CueEok, 2nd Floor, Oriental Building, Kuala Lumpur, Selangor, Malaya. 
Proposed by A. A. Prestwich. 
Mrs, PHyuis EacEer, Corowa, N.S.W., Australia. Proposed by Miss K. Bonner, 
Joun A. Fett, “ Aroona,” Thorpdale, Gippsland, Victoria, Australia. Proposed by 
A. A. Prestwich. 
G. W. Foster, 1 South Street, Eastwood, Notts. Proposed by Miss K. Bonner. 
L. L. Gorpon, 4329 Edison Avenue, Sacramento 21, Calif., U.S.A. Proposed by 
Miss K. Bonner. 
R. K. Hart, Kalabo, Barotseland, Northern Rhodesia. Proposed by E. J. T. Housden. 
CLARENCE K. HERMAN, 378 Powell Street, Woodstock, Ontario, Canada. Proposed 
by Miss K. Bonner. 
Peter H. JoHNsON, 247 Middlewood Road, Sheffield 6. Proposed by Miss K. Bonner. 
Colonel Px. E. Miton, 4 rue de la Pompe, Paris 16e, France. Proposed by Miss 
K. Bonner. 
GerorcE F. Moser, 106 Church Lane, Cheshunt, Herts. Proposed by A. A. Prestwich. 
Currorp G. Oaxss, 14 Barclay Street, Mayfield, N.S.W., Australia. Proposed ‘by 
Miss K. Bonner. 
FREDERICK R. PEARL, Whitwarta, South Australia. Proposed by Miss K. Bonner. 
MANUEL DE Castro Pereira, Rua D. Joao V-31-1° Esquerdo, Lisboa, Portugal. 
Proposed by A. A. Prestwich. 
R. A. Pereira, “‘ The Haven,” Shatin, New Territories, Hong Kong. Proposed by 
Dr. K. C. Searle. 
A. Peete 1 Burns Avenue, Hazelwood Park, South Australia. Proposed by A. A. 
restwich. 
G. Ermo RENEGAR, 2315 Urban Street, Winston-Salem, North Carolina, U.S.A. 
Proposed by A. A. Prestwich. 
R. H. Smeaton, Veterinary Department Headquarters, Mazabuka, Northern 
Rhodesia. Proposed by E. J. T. Housden. 
Artuur J. Smrru, 24 Langton Hollow, Selston, Notts. Proposed by Miss K. Bonner. 
ee Snipvones, 2 Birom, Bangkapi, Bangkok, Thailand. Proposed by Peter 
. Gavad. 
Colonel Kennetu Somers, Ophthalmic Dept., Walter Reed Hospital, Washington 12, 
D.C., U.S.A. Proposed by A. A. Prestwich. 
Grorce H. SrepHenson, “ Sunnyholme,” 11 Spilsby Road, Wainfleet, Skegness, 
Lincs. Proposed by R. T. Kyme. 
H. A. Tarprr, 3 Scotia Street, Port Chalmers, Otago, New Zealand. Proposed by 
A. A. Prestwich. 
J. Trsstzr-YANDELL, c/o National Overseas and Grindlays Bank, Ltd., Church 
Lane, Calcutta, India. Proposed by Miss K. Bonner. 
L. oa ns K.R.Z.V. de Maas, Veerdam 1, Rotterdam, Holland. Proposed by 
iss R. E. Hill. 
—— Wa ttace, 128 Greensward Lane, Hockley, Essex. Proposed by Miss K. 
nner. 


J. ~ a 74 — Street, Krugersdorp, Transvaal, South Africa. Proposed 


READMITTED 
H. J. Hempstep, 89 Bexwell Road, Downham Market, Norfolk. 





NEW MEMBERS 


The. thirty-four Candidates for Election in the March-April, 1959, number of the 
AvicuLTuRAL Macazine were duly elected members of the Society. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


R. M. Apamson, to c/o 8 Laburnham Road, Sandy, Bedfordshire. 

K. W. Epwarps, to 13 Main Street, Keswick, Cumberland. 

FRANK FANcUuTT, to 10 Weststanley Avenue, ‘Amersham-on-the-Hill, Bucks. 

K. R. E. Grewcock, to “ Avian Nook”, Coleshill Heath Road, Marston Green, 
Nr. Birmingham, Warwickshire. 

ee” W. Purpy, to 2 Eastern Crescent, Thorpe St. Andrew, Nr. Norwich, 

te) 

J. Ramspen, to 44 Mr A Road, Leicester. 

Dr. N. P. SHoiar, to P.O. Box 180, Mooresville, N.C., U.S.A. 

D. T. Sprssury, to “ Withersfield %, 5 Lambourne Avenue, Malvern Link, Worcs. 

Juén Stowers, to Fairholme, Roskear, Camborne, Cornwall. 

W. H. Tnoas, to Broomham Hospital, Nr. Bedford. 

Brian C. Turner, to 77 Pelham Road, Bexleyheath, Kent. 

¢ R. van OosTENn, to 3010 N. 14th, Tacoma, Washington, U.S.A. 
uL E. ZILLESSEN, to Tuckaway, Box 259, Blue Bell, Penna, U.S.A, 


AMENDED ADDRESS 
J. W. Carss, 141 The Broadway, Tynemouth, North Shields, Northumberland. 


DONATIONS 
(Coloured Plate Fund) 


H. Cow.ey 

ARTHUR LAMB . 

Lapy PoLTImMoRE . 
Capt. C. Scorr-Hopxins 
D. M. Cowarp 3 
H. E. TeMuetr . 





MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


apis om toed Members’ advertisements is THREE PENCE PER WORD. Payment must accompany 

the advertisement, which must be sent on or before the 15th of the month to A, A. Prestwich, 
61 CHasE Roan, Oaxwoon, N. 14. All members of the Society are entitled to use this column, 
but the Council reserves the right to refuse any advertisements they consider unsuitable, 


FOR SALE 
* nt Indian Birds buy direct from K. L. Acooxt AND Sons, Post Box 12008, Calcutta 
2, India. 
Few pairs hand-reared Layard’s Parrakeets (Psittacula calthorpae) for export.—G. P. 
Jmvapasa, 44 Kandy Road, 4g Ceylon. 
One Stanley Paicaboot cock, in perfect condition—A. Dupont, 25 Ermitage, 
Wavre, Belgium. 


WANTED 


Golden-fronted Parrakeet (Psilopsiagon aurifrons) — or pair.—Mrs. J. DALzIEL 
Brrreti, Christmas Cottage, Wisborough Green, S 

Birds of all species. Exporters please send lists.—J. thie, 8 Hill Crescent, Blackley, 
Manchester 9, Lancashire. 

Australian Stubble Quail cock, Cuban Quail hen.—C. W. G. Creep, 47 Gordon 
Avenue, Highams Park, London, E. 4. 


STEPHEN AUSTIN AND SONS, LTD., PRINTERS, HERTFORD. 





